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civilian should be than what he is. He should be not
less capable and omniscient than the late Lord John
Russell, prepared to command the Channel fleet, or to
perform an operation in lithotomy. There is a story
current of a distinguished civilian in the mutinies of
1857-58 to whom Lord Clyde said, "Why, Mr. P.,
you seem to wish to command the army.'* " And a
very laudable ambition too, I think, my Lord/' replied
Mr. P., unabashed. The government of a province
and its millions of inhabitants is avowedly the ultimate
aim and object of each civilian's official life; but whilst
he is serving his apprenticeship for the higher offices
of Government, he must be prepared to adapt his
mind to the most humble and unintellectual duties.
He must learn to obey, so that he may understand how
to rule. He will have to look after the scavengers
who are occupied with the drainage and sanitation of
the town in which he lives. He will have to count
and deliver out postage-stamps with his own hands,
and woe betide him if his treasury accounts and cash
balances do not agree to the uttermost farthing. The
capacity of a civilian's mental power should be similar
to that of the elephant's trunk, which can pick up a
pin and pull down a mighty forest tree. There is
nothing too great, and hardly anything too small, to
which he may not in the course of his career be
expected to apply himself.

The civilian is not nnfrequently described in the
local newspapers as a , Celestial official.   There is a